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Books 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS  FROM  AUGUSTUS 
TO  CHARLEMAGNE.  By  William  E.  H.  Lecky.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  C.  Wright  Mills.  Two  volumes  in  one.  George 
Braziller,  New  York,  1955.  875  pages.  $5.00 
This  is  a  two-volume-inone  edition  of  a  famous  work  by 
the  eminent  nineteenth-century  Irish  historian,  William  E.  H. 
Lecky.  It  was  one  of  the  early  works  of  Lecky,  whose  fame 
rests  especially  on  his  History  of  England  in  the  18th  Century. 

Lecky  was  one  of  the  first  historians  to  stress  the  inter¬ 
relation  between  ideas  and  their  historical  settings.  This  work 
is  mainly  concerned  with  the  morals  of  pagan  Rome,  the  con¬ 
version  of  Rome  to  Christianity,  which  he  called  “the  most 
powerful  moral  lever  ever  applied  to  the  affairs  of  man,”  and 
then  what  he  feels  was  the  decadence  of  Christianity  in  the 
five  centuries  following  its  triumph.  There  are  also  interest¬ 
ing  chapters  on  the  nature  of  morality  and  on  the  position 
of  women.  Ernest  F.  Seegers 

THE  GIVE  AND  TAKE  IN  HOSPITALS.  A  Study  of 
Human  Organization  in  Hospitals.  By  Temple  Burling, 
M.D.,  Edith  M.  Lentz,  Ph.D.,  and  Robert  N.  Wilson, 
Ph.D.  G.  B.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  355  pages.  $4.75 
This  is  a  specialized  book  of  real  interest.  Five  years  were 
consumed  in  a  study  of  interrelationships  in  hospital  organ¬ 
ization  within  six  sample  hospitals.  Observations  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  trustees,  doctors,  and  administrators  at  the  top,  as 
well  as  nursing  and  many  operating  departments  are  set  forth 
in  generalizations  and  details.  One  of  the  reasons  for  reader 
interest  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  book  is  partly  a  report 
of  ordinary  daily  activities  in  departments  sometimes  tending 
to  emphasize  the  uncomfortable  situation  or  the  cause  for 
gossip.  These  may  be  necessary  in  a  study  aimed  at  improv¬ 
ing  human  relations,  whether  they  represent  personality  prob¬ 
lems  or  organizational  problems. 

Modern  hospital  administration  functions  at  the  forefront 
of  developments,  providing  a  setting  for  the  doctors  in  caring 
for  patients  and  facilitating  the  further  application  of  com¬ 
plex  and  highly  $pecialized  medical  techniques.  In  medicine 
there  is  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  abreast  of  change  and  a 
need  for  almost  universal  adaptability.  In  a  hospital  unex¬ 
pected  things  are  always  happening.  The  need  for  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  when  to  break  rules  without  rewriting  the  rule  book 
is  not  an  uncommon  one  and  rests  on  judgment  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  material  discussed  in  this  book  should  aid  institutions 
and  employees  in  maintaining  sometimes  elusive  harmony. 
Basic  personnel  and  human  relationship  approaches  apply  in 
hospitals  as  in  any  organization;  always  needed  are  adequate 
communication,  mutual  courtesy,  respect,  and  confidence. 
Tender,  loving  care  for  patients  and  co-workers,  with  emphasis 
on  constructive  goals  and  the  high  purposes  of  medicine 
should  never  fall  before  the  difficulties  or  irksome  features 
of  the  work  to  be  done. 


J.  Huston  Westover,  M.D. 
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Editorial 

The  Hazards  of  Self -Reflection 

HERE  are  few  countries  where  the  interest  in 
psychology  and  psychoanalysis  has  become  as  firmly 
rooted  as  in  the  United  States.  There  exists,  to  be  sure, 
a  healthy  reaction  against  a  one-sided  psychologism  in 
the  education  of  children,  and  the  analytical  bi  ts  in 
“explaining”  all  human  relations  is  also  under  critical 
attack.  Nevertheless,  the  flood  of  books  teaching  either 
psychological  or  psychoanalytical  self-analysis  continues 
to  inundate  the  minds  of  millions  of  readers.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  fair  to  say  that  such  readers,  including  those  having 
recourse  to  pseudoscientific  “techniques”  like  dianetics, 
are  frequently  plagued  by  personal  difficulties  for  which 
no  outside  help  seems  available.  They  may  be  conscien¬ 
tious,  if  not  overscrupulous,  individuals  whose  Puritan 
upbringing  intensifies  the  normal  doubts  and  self- 
reproaches  which  haunt  all  of  us.  How  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people  or  how  to  be  even  a  mildly  success¬ 
ful  “mixer”  is  for  many  as  much  of  a  problem  as  get¬ 
ting  along  with  one’s  self.  The  introspectively  inclined 
are  apt  to  aggravate  or  expand  moments  of  what  is  only 
a  normally  recurring  insecurity.  Theirs  is  an  oversensi¬ 
tive  awareness  of  shortcomings,  and  the  ever-present 
sense  of  inadequacy  paralyzes  them. 

The  Maze  of  Introspection 

Such  a  condition  justifies  a  measure  of  psychological 
interests,  apart  from  the  question  of  their  usefulness. 
Yet  somehow  the  sense  of  unwarranted  defeat  seems  to 
mislead  us  when  we  try  to  reach  the  inmost  citadel  where 
the  supposed  sinister  conspiracy  is  working  against  us. 
The  amateur  psychologist  who  considers  his  mind  the 
strategic  center  of  all  life  and  therefore  makes  it  the 
focus  of  his  exploration  mistakes  the  tool  for  the  work, 
the  gate  for  the  abode,  the  reflection  of  reality  and  life 
for  reality  and  life  itself.  That  which  calls  forth  the 
deed  is  greater  than  the  doer.  The  cause  is  greater  than 
we  who  join  it.  Those  we  love  must  remain  more 
important  to  us  than  our  love  for  them.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  must  rate  higher  than  our  efforts  to  attain  it. 
Tragedy  and  misfortune  are  likely  to  bear  within  them¬ 
selves  a  message  greater  than  our  reaction  to  them. 

Hope  and  prayer  must  lead  us  beyond  ourselves. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  always  room  for  the  petition  to 
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have  our  house  cleansed  and  readied  for  that  which  is 
meant  to  occupy  it,  but  the  focus  of  prayer  must  be  the 
goal  beyond  ourselves.  God,  and  not  our  faith  in  Him, 
must  be  our  supreme  search.  The  worshiper  absorbed 
in  silent  adoration  can  well  dispense  with  a  message 
praising  silence.  The  recognition  of  God’s  will  ought 
to  govern  our  reflections  concerning  the  ways  to  achieve 
faith.  Ideally,  our  readiness  to  believe  ought  to  be  a 
spontaneous  surrender.  Religious  life  is  deprived  of  its 
immediateness  when  it  gives  way  to  a  rationalizing  in¬ 
terior  debate.  The  mind  is  apt  to  smother  the  best  im¬ 
pulses  of  the  heart.  When  we  think  of  righteousness  as 
a  psychological  achievement  and  a  cause  for  self-con¬ 
gratulation,  righteousness  is  corrupted  into  self-right¬ 
eousness. 

That  the  cult  of  psychology  easily  leads  to  a  self- 
conscious  or  vain  exhibition  of  the  I  may  be  a  minor 
hazard.  That  it  also  weakens  discretion,  tact,  and  charity 
toward  others'when  we  omnisciently  presume  to  “know 
what  goes  on”  in  their  hearts  and  minds  is  a  more  griev¬ 
ous  fault.  The  purely  psychological  effort  to  sharpen 
the  very  tools  of  our  perception  may  result  in  their 
becoming  blunt.  The  fascinated  observer  of  his  own 
psyche  confines  himself  to  a  castle  of  self-aggrandizement. 
Here  an  inevitable  sense  of  alienation,  like  a  stale  moat, 
will  keep  him  from  seeking  healthy  contacts  with  man 
or  venturing  out  in  quest  of  God. 

The  Greater  Self 

These  considerations  still  leave  room  for  disciplined 
self-reflection.  It  ought,  however,  to  derive  inspiration 
from  the  sphere  of  religion  rather  than  from  the  inten¬ 
tion  “to  live  victoriously.”  The  burden  of  guilt  will  then 
be  relieved  by  the  assurance  of  divine  absolution;  aliena¬ 
tion,  by  a  sense  of  homecoming  and  fellowship.  We  shall 
have  our  courage  renewed  because  guidance  is  given  to 
us.  The  healing  of  mind  and  heart  will  then  prove  to 
be  an  incidental  gift,  not  to  be  obtained  by  directing 
the  limelight  of  attention  at  our  own  psyche,  its  inter¬ 
esting  structure,  its  operation  and  perfection.  We  can 
then  “put  off”  our  old  nature  which  belongs  to  the 
“former  manner  of  life”  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  our  minds  in  “true  righteousness  and  holiness”  (Ephe¬ 
sians  3:22-24). 
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Interreligious  Communion 

By  NETTE  BOSSERT 


The  world  today  in  many  ways  is  becoming  more 
integrated.  The  days  in  which  individuals  could  be 
concerned  only  with  their  own  tribe  and  nation  have 
passed,  and  mankind  on  the  whole  shows  a  great  deal  of 
international  interest  and  even  understanding.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  same  is  true  of  the  growing  interest 
in  other  religions  than  our  own,  an  interest  that  started 
to  develop  a  century  ago. 

There  are  various  ways  to  study  and  interpret  re¬ 
ligions.  First  came  the  search  for  that  which  was  parallel 
or  similar,  especially  in  mythology.  Later  the  genuine, 
detailed  aspects,  philological  and  historical,  became  a 
main  concern.  The  third  period  is  characterized  by  the 
desire  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  nature  of  religious 
experience,  a  field  in  which  interesting  studies  have 
already  been  made. 

Another  approach  studies  the  essence  of  other  re¬ 
ligions  against  the  background  of  a  firm  foundation  of 
Christian  theology,  a  method  which  still  has  great  ad¬ 
herence  today.  By  interpreting  other  religions  this  method 
examines  notions  about  God,  men,  and  the  world,  con¬ 
ceptions  about  revelation  and  salvation,  the  meaning 
of  history  and  suffering,  the  life  values  and  the  fruits 
they  bear,  taking  Christianity  as  a  starting  point.  One 
of  the  great  exponents  of  this  method,  Karl  Barth,  is 
doubtless  clear  when  he  writes:  “The  values  of  non- 
Christian  religions  must  be  abandoned  without  reserve. 
Christendom  should  advance  right  into  the  midst  of  these 
religions — and  let  come  what  will,  deliver  its  message 
without  yielding  a  hairbreadth.  .  .  .  The  Christian  must 
not  add  to  his  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  contact.” 

It  seems  most  regrettable  that  in  our  era  this  astonish¬ 
ing  doctrine  has  still  a  tremendous  grasp  over  the  minds 
of  many  people  within  the  Christian  fold  and  directs 
consciously  or  unconsciously  the  minds  of  many  people. 

Bridge  Building 

If  we  want  seriously  to  build  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
this  earth,  then  we  have  to  start  to  take  seriously  and 
with  intelligent  interest  other  religions  and  their  con¬ 
ceptions  of  truth.  In  this  respect  it  seems  important  not 
only  to  compare  holy  books,  their  similarities  and  dif¬ 
ferences,  but  also  the  religions  as  they  are  experienced 

Nette  Bossert,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Delhi  Quaker  Centre, 
has  participated  during  the  past  three  years  in  a  meeting  for 
worship  after  the  manner  of  Friends  in  which  were  Hindus,  Bud¬ 
dhists,  Parsis,  Sikhs,  Nfoslems,  and  Christians.  The  above  gives  her 
personal  expression  of  the  experience. 


and  lived  by  people,  villagers,  farmers,  artisans.  What 
we  need  today  is  bridge  building,  not  only  between  dif¬ 
ferent  political,  economical,  and  social  systems  but  be¬ 
tween  the  great  religions  of  this  world. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  have  understanding  be¬ 
tween  religions  as  such.  The  discovery  of  truth  is  not  a 
matter  of  reasoning  about  religious  systems.  Truth  con¬ 
cerns  the  people  who  adhere  to  the  different  faiths,  and 
is  known  through  religious  experience. 

What  constitutes  genuine  religious  experience  is  not 
easily  answered.  If  I  am  brought  up  in  Europe  and  find 
through  religious  experience  truth  in  Christ,  then  is  this 
partly  because  every  aspect  of  my  life  and  its  values  has 
the  mark  of  Christendom?  The  deeper  I  enter,  however, 
into  the  experience  of  Christ,  the  more  I  become  aware 
of  what  Christianity  ought  to  be  and  what — in  all  its 
forms  without  exception — it  actually  is.  Inversely,  I  have 
become  deeply  aware  that  there  is  so  much  that  is  Christ- 
like,  so  much  thought  and  done  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
my  non-Christian  fellow  men  that  through  their  life  and 
contribution  my  notion  of  Christ  becomes  enriched  and 
fulfilled. 

If  we  believe  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,'  it  would  but 
seem  untrue  to  assume  that  those  who  have  no  historic 
conception  about  Christ  have  no  participation  in  truth. 
His  spirit  might  be  their  judge  and  conduct.  Christ  is 
universal  and  so  is  truth.  And  this  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  truth  dwells  amongst  all  peoples,  of  all  races 
and  creeds. 

A  Few  Conditions 

For  the  understanding  of  religious  experiences  other 
than  our  own  there  are  a  few  conditions.  We  have  to 
equip  ourselves  with  the  language  of  the  other,  be  he 
Hindu,  Moslem,  or  Christian.  We  also  need  to  have 
a  concern  of  the  total  person,  affecting  intellect,  emo¬ 
tions,  and  will.  It  particularly  seems  essential  that  the 
will  be  directed  towards  a  constructive  purpose.  Of  great 
value  are  the  experience  and  the  awareness  that  there  are 
different  ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  and 
various  ways  of  being  religious.  We  need  the  deep  desire 
to  experiment  with  truth  and  to  conceive  of  truth  as  a 
way  of  life.  Indispensable  is  the  readiness  to  worship 
together,  to  live  and  pray  “not  my  will,  but  Thine  be 
done,”  i.e.,  to  live  and  express  an  attitude  of  love  in  our 
interreligious  communion. 

If  we  have  grown  into  an  awareness  of  the  great  need 
for  a  mutual  search  for  truth  with  our  fellow  men,  the 
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search  extends  to  the  fulfillment  of  truth  in  our  daily 
lives.  Man  possesses  the  tremendous  privilege  of  exp>eri- 
menting  with  truth,  an  experiment  whose  aspects  give 
fulfillment  to  man’s  total  life.  To  give  an  illustration: 
We  use  love  as  a  criterion  in  dealing  with  one  another. 
It  would  be  of  great  interest  not  only  to  study  what  dif¬ 
ferent  holy  books  say  on  the  subject — and  what  in  the 
course  of  history  people  think  this  relationship  means — 
but  also  to  study  what  this  relationship  actually  is  in 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  in  the  world  today.  This 
would  mean  to  live  and  work  side  by  side  with  those  who 
conquer  hatred  by  love,  who  love  their  neighbors  in 
deed,  and  who  look  upon  the  least  of  God’s  creatures  as 
themselves.  It  may  seem  a  long  way  to  go,  but  searching 
for  truth  is  the  way  on  this  earth  of  men  who  are  born 
of  spirit.  And  it  might  well  be  that  in  doing  this  men 
will  gain  in  stature  and  faith. 

God  is  truth,  and  His  worshipers  are  bound  to  wor¬ 
ship  in  spirit  and  truth.  Those  who  are  bom  of  spirit, 
be  they  Greek,  or  Jew,  Hindu,  Moslem,  or  Christian,  will 
hear  His  voice  and  know  one  another  in  the  Spirit  by 
which  they  are  known. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  truth  which  constitutes  genuine 
religious  experience,  but  it  might  be  well  to  remember 
that  we  know  in  part  only.  Only  God  is  aware  of  the 
whole. 

The  Friendly  Persuasion 

SOMETHING  new  is  coming  out  of  Hollywood.  Booked 
for  an  early  autumn  premiere  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
in  New  York,  and  then  to  be  released  for  showing  across  the 
country,  is  a  full-length  film  in  color  which  will  portray  the 
personal  witness  and  group  testimonies  of  members  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends.  This  cinema  production  is  based 
on  a  true  diary  of  a  Quaker  family  who  lived  in  southern 
Indiana  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  the  time 
Morgan’s  raiders  were  ravaging  the  countryside  during  the 
Civil  War. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  Milhous  family,  that  came  originally 
from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ireland.  Jessamyn  Milhous 
West,  distinguished  author,  novelist,  and  essayist,  first  put  the 
story  of  her  ancestors  into  the  best-seller  with  the  title  The 
Friendly  Persuasion. 

So  it  was  natural  for  William  Wjler,  the  producer-director, 
to  turn  to  the  author  as  script-writer  and  technical  adviser. 
All  movie  fans  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  that  the  movie 
follows  the  book  so  closely.  That  happens  so  rarely  that  it  is 
an  achievement. 

Part  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  way  the  cast  got  into  the 
Quaker  mood  of  the  times  and  realistically  portrayed  the 
Friendly  persuasion.  Gary  Cooper  becomes  Jess  Birdwell,  the 
head  of  the  Quaker  family,  a  farmer  and  a  nurseryman  with 
a  trenchant  passion  for  a  fast-running  horse  that  could  pass 
his  neighbor  on  the  dirt  road  on  First-day  mornings  going  to 


the  Quaker  Meeting  located  not  far  from  the  community 
Methodist  Church.  How  he  swapped  his  favorite  horse  for  a 
half-Narragansett  pacer  and  thereby  set  up  the  scene  for  a 
dramatic  and  humorous  First-day  finish  makes  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  film  as  exciting  as  the  description  in  the  book. 

Never  before  has  a  Quaker  Meeting  been  put  on  the 
screen  with  such  rare  perception.  Jess’  wife,  Eliza  Birdwell, 
is  a  recorded  minister  in  the  Friends  Meeting,  and  in  the 
person  of  Dorothy  McGuire  she  truly  comes  to  life  as  an  un¬ 
forgettable  character. 

Tony  Perkins,  who  portrays  their  son,  has  already  been 
highly  commended  as  one  of  the  young  finds  in  movieland;  and 
with  his  sister  and  brother,  Enoch,  the  servant,  and  Samantha, 
the  pet  goose,  the  Birdwell  family  is  a  joy  to  meet  and  know. 

Religion  in  Everyday  Life 

The  whole  picture  is  a  combination  of  mirthful  good 
humor,  of  a  true  portrayal  of  rural  community  life  a  century 
ago,  the  part  that  religion  plays  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Quakers,  and  the  powerful  urgings  of  conscience  in  the  face  of 
violence.  Withal  there  is  plenty  of  true  romance  without  any 
indication  of  those  scenes  which  plague  the  censors.  They  just 
are  not  there  in  this  picture,  and  Allied  Artists  has  broken  with 
Hollywood  tradition  and  made  a  movie  for  the  whole  family. 

Even  the  costuming  by  distinguished  Dorothy  Jeakins  is  the 
result  of  careful  historical  research.  It  is  not  Puritan,  nor 
Amish,  nor  simply  plain,  but  genuinely  Quaker. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  whole  venture  must  be  attributed 
to  Jessamyn  West.  A  graduate  of  Quaker  Whittier  College  in 
California,  a  member  of  Meeting  herself,  Jessamyn  West’s  first 
published  work  was  The  Friendly  Persuasion,  a  collection  of 
stories  about  her  family’s  ancestors.  She  next  wrote  A  Mirror 
for  the  Sky,  a  musical  drama  portraying  the  life  of  Audubon. 
Then  followed  her  novel.  The  Witch  Diggers,  whose  setting, 
remarkably,  was  that  of  the  Poor  Farm  in  Rock  County,  Indi¬ 
ana,  at  the  turn  of  this  century.  Next  came  Cress  Delahanty, 
an  enchanting  novel  of  an  adolescent  Californian  that  Clifton 
Fadiman  estimated  belonged  right  along  with  Penrod  and 
Huckleberry  Finn.  Last  year  she  turned  again  to  a  collection 
of  short  stories  with  the  brilliant  title  Love,  Death  and  the 
Ladies'  Drill  Team. 

Jessamyn  West  is  married  and  lives  at  Napa,  Calif.,  with 
her  educator  husband.  She  has  lectured  and  taught  brilliantly 
at  creative  writers'  conferences  as  well  as  at  Mills  College  in 
California  and  at  Wellesley  College  in  Massachusetts. 

When  The  Friendly  Persuasion  was  first  published  in  1945, 
Jessamyn  West  came  to  Philadelphia  for  book-autographing 
parties,  where  she  charmed  booksellers  and  readers  alike.  She 
is  now  on  brief  holiday  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Her  next  book  has  already  been  announced  by  her  pub¬ 
lisher.  While  in  Hollywood  doing  the  movie  she  could  not 
resist  keeping  a  daily  journal  of  her  experiences  and  adven¬ 
tures.  It  is  a  question  whv  her  anyone  ever  did  that  before. 
So  her  next  title.  To  See  the  Dream,  will  afford  readers  the 
exhilarating  experience  of  getting  to  know  an  author  in  per¬ 
son  and  Hollywood  behind  the  scenes  as  seen  by  a  believer  in 

the  Quaker  persuasion.  _  „ 

^  ^  Richmond  P.  Miller 
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Letter  from  Russia 

HIS  report  is  compiled  as  I  sit  in  my  hotel  room 
in  Moscow,  with  the  Lenin-Stalin  tomb  and  the 
Kremlin  in  plain  view.  There  the  idol-worshiping  fol¬ 
lowers  stand  in  line  for  hours,  waiting  to  view  the  mortal 
remains  of  two  men  who  are  immortalized  in  the  hearts 
of  most  Russians. 

First,  let  me  say  that  on  November  6  there  will  be  no 
change  of  administration  here.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Russian  people  are  better  off 
physically  than  they  have  ever  been.  In  the  parlance 
of  American  politics,  “They  never  had  it  so  good.  And 
so  why  change?” 

Those  wishful-thinking  persons  who  believe  there 
may  be  and  could  be  an  uprising  or  revolt  against  the 
present  regime  will  not  live  to  see  it  happen.  There 
will  be  amelioration  in  treatment  and  control  by  those 
in  power.  The  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a  definite 
increase  in  nervous  disorders  indicates  that  the  rigid 
restraint  under  which  the  people  are  held  is  having  its 
repercussions  in  increased  mental  illnesses. 

En  route  I  visited  Finland,  a  thing  everyone  should 
do  if  he  wishes  to  study  Russia.  Here,  as  in  America,  it 
is  not  a  bad  idea  for  an  investigator  to  make  inquiry 
of  the  nearest  neighbor  to  get  the  facts  about  a  particular 
person.  Finland  is  a  glorious  example  of  a  people  mak¬ 
ing  a  determined  effort  in  the  crusade  for  freedom.  As 
the  auto  dealer  would  say,  study  both  countries  before 
you  decide. 

With  all  the  privileges  and  favors  Russia  now  offers 
to  visitors,  one  hesitates,  after  benefiting  therefrom,  to 
express  any  derogatory  statements.  My  comings  and 
goings  have  been  quite  free.  I  have  traveled  several 
days  without  any  guide  or  interpreter,  depending  on  a 
small  pocket  dictionary. 

Moscow  is  the  prize  city  of  Russia  today.  Leningrad 
is  the  museum  city.  A  French  visitor  on  his  fourth  visit 
recently  stated  that  “Paris  changes  less  in  20  years  than 
^foscow  in  six  months.”  The  greater  part  of  the  country, 
however,  is  still  in  mud,  reminding  me  of  Illinois  40 
years  ago. 

The  way  women  are  made  to  work  is  most  depressing. 


Women  are  used  for  practically  every  kind  of  hard  work 
except  steel  manufacturing  operations.  I  found  the  sight 
of  women  tamping  ties  on  the  railroad  and  digging 
ditches  so  painful  I  could  not  bear  to  take  photographs, 
but  such  sights  are  commonplace.  The  stock  answer  is 
that  Russia  lost  so  many  men  during  the  war  that  if  the 
country  is  to  re-establish  itself  quickly,  everyone  must 
work,  men  and  women. 

English  is  the  main  foreign  language  taught  in  Russia 
today.  There  is  a  big  contrast  in  realizing  how  many 
Russians  speak  English  and  how  few  Americans  in  our 
country  speak  Russian.  If  we  are  to  understand  Rus¬ 
sian  people,  more  of  our  people  should  learn  to  speak 
their  language. 

The  so-called  deflation  of  Stalin  is  not  difficult  to 
understand,  for  we  in  our  business  world  follow  exactly 
the  same  procedure.  Individuals  build  up  businesses, 
but  sooner  or  later  they  pass  on.  While  they  are  living 
and  for  a  while  thereafter  we  extol  their  virtues,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  theme  song  is  the  organization,  not 
the  individual. 

It  must  be  remembered,  furthermore,  that  it  was 
Stalin  who  was  in  command  at  Russia’s  “battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,”  at  what  is  now  called  Stalingrad.  He  stopped  the 
Germans. 

I  have  attended  four  church  services,  two  Russian 
Greek  Orthodox  and  two  Baptist.  Here  in  Moscow  the 
only  Baptist  church  holds  three  services  a  week,  on 
Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday.  Visitors  to  all  churches 
are  made  most  welcome  and  put  in  or  near  the  pulpit. 
I  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  Baptist  church, 
which  the  interpreter  translated  to  the  congregation. 
The  expressions  on  the  faces  indicated  that  what  I  said 
met  with  approval  and  was  appreciated. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  church  retains  its  extremely 
ritualistic  service,  probably  very  much  as  it  was  before 
the  Revolution. 

This  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  I  have  reached  as, 
a  result  of  my  visit.  The  Friends  Service  groups  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  largely  controlled  by  socialis- 
tical-minded  people,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  seem 
more  interested  in  the  socialist  aspects  of  Russia  than  in 
the  religious  significance  of  the  present  regime. 


small  it  is  to  think  that  God  would  ever  leave  us  at  precisely  the  moment  we  need  Him  most, 
C/  namely,  at  that  moment  when  we  leave  Him.  One  should  not  divide  creation  by  removing  one  side 
of  it  arbitrarily,  as  children  would  do,  and  thinking  of  one  as  having  God,  the  Lord,  the  Light,  and  preserver 
of  all  things,  and  then  regard  the  other  segment  as  that  of  the  devil,  the  Lord  of  darkness,  the  destroyer,  and 
the  sole  ruler  in  the  realm  of  evil.  Let  us  comprehend  the  moving  forces  of  dualism  in  all  of  life,  the  "Yes" 
and  "No"  in  which  all  things  move.  The  "No"  is  the  necessary  counterpart  of  the  "Yes."  Nothing  can  reveal 
itself  without  a  contrast  to  itself.  This,  Jakob  Boehme  suggested,  is  the  secret  meaning  of  all  creation — Hen¬ 
rietta  Jordan  in  the  Richard  L.  Cary  Lecture  "The  Meaning  of  the  Encounter^’ 
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Here  we  have  a  government  trying  to  do  without 
God,  and  it  appears  to  be  succeeding.  Just  how  long  it 
will  continue  is  anybody’s  guess.  No  communistic  group 
has  ever  succeeded  over  a  long  period  of  time.  These 
people  are  still  on  their  honeymoon,  and  it  can  last  a 
long  while. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  speaking  realistically,  that 
if  Russia  succeeds  and  proves  that  man  can  get  along 
without  God,  then  something  worse  and  much  more 
devastating  than  the  atom  bomb  has  been  unleashed 
upon  this  world. 

Whittier  once  wrote:  “We  could  get  along  without 
the  church,  we  could  get  along  without  the  Bible,  but 
we  cannot  get  along  without  God.” 

C.  Marshall  Taylor 

A  Third  Voice 

By  Lewis  Benson 

Among  the  voices  to  be  heard  in  Quaker  circles 
^  today  are  the  familiar  tones  of  liberalism  and  ortho^ 
doxy.  But  now  a  third  voice  is  attempting  to  gain  a 
hearing.  This  voice  is  not  only  to  be  heard  among 
Friends,  but  it  has  found  expression  through  three  pub¬ 
lications,  namely.  The  Plough,  a  quarterly  published 
by  the  Bruderhof;  The  Call,  a  Quaker  quarterly;  and 
Concern,  a  Mennonite  pamphlet  series. 

A  New  Voice 

In  The  Plough  (Summer  1954)  Artur  Mettler  de¬ 
scribes  what  this  third  voice  is  saying.  It  is  a  new  voice, 
he  says,  and  it  speaks  in  prophetic  tones.  It  emphasizes 
the  moral  and  social  content  of  prophecy  and  the  need 
to  turn  to  the  “objective  word,”  which  is  not  from  our 
human  natures  but  from  God.  It  is  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  both  liberalism  and  orthodoxy  and  more 
all-inclusive  and  radical  than  either.  It  is  often  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  liberals  as  orthodox  and  by  the  orthodox 
as  liberal. 

It  is  a  new  word  that  brings  a  new  challenge,  and 
yet  it  leads  back  to  springs  of  action  that  lie  deep  in 
Hebrew  history,  first-century  Christian  history,  and 
Christian  movements  in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  Europe. 

“The  question  before  us,”  says  Mettler,  “is  whether 
Christ  came  to  bring  a  religion — or  a  revolution.  .  .  . 
Here  we  are  faced  with  ...  a  concern  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  early  Anabaptists  and  first  Quakers;  the 
coming  Kingdom  which  does  not  consist  in  words  but 
in  power.” 

Lewis  Benson  is  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  The 
Call,  a  quarterly  which  is  now  in  its  second  year  of  publication. 
He  is  a  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 


In  its  opening  editorial  (Autumn  1954)  The  Call 
declares:  “The  Society  of  Friends  stands  at  the  edge  of 
a  new  era.  .  .  .  God  gathered  us  to  be  a  community 
of  witnesses  to  stand  together  .  .  .  testifying  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  an  all-sufficient 
guide  for  the  right  ordering  of  human  life.  .  .  .  From 
this  purpose  ...  we  have  long  wandered.  .  .  .  But  now 
.  .  .  we  are  being  called  ...  to  re-enter  the  land  of  our 
inheritance.” 

In  introducing  Concern,  the  editors  of  this  Men¬ 
nonite  pamphlet  series  affirm  their  conviction  that  "the 
'gathered’  pattern  of  Christian  community,  rediscovered 
by  our  sixteenth-century  ancestors  [the  Anabaptists]  is 
indeed  the  real  content  of  the  Gospel.”  They  raise  the 
question:  “Are  American  Mennonites  .  .  .  perhaps, 
after  all,  moving  toward  ‘respectable’  denominationalism 
rather  than  toward  a  dynamic  and  prophetic  'grass  roots’ 
movement?  And  if  so  what  responsibility  devolves  upon 
us  in  our  generation?” 

All  three  publications  assume  that  their  Christian 
message  and  mission  are  not  comprehended  within  the 
Protestant  scheme  of  things.  In  Concern  No.  1,  John 
Howard  Yoder  states:  “The  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tra¬ 
dition  ...  is  seen  to  represent  not  simply  a  branch  of 
Protestantism  with  a  peculiar  ‘talent’  but  a  historical 
incarnation  of  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  Christian 
life,  of  the  work  and  nature  of  the  church  and  funda¬ 
mentally  also  of  the  meaning  of  redemption.”  The  Call 
states  that  it  is  dedicated  to  the  continuing  exploration 
of  a  “kind  of  Christianity  which  differs  from  both  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  the  Church  of  Rome.”  The  Plough  is 
the  organ  of  a  group  who  represent  a  form  of  Christian¬ 
ity  that  is  distinct  from  Protestantism. 

Moral  and  Social  Aspects  of  Prophecy 

Artur  Mettler  says  that  this  third  voice  deals  with 
the  moral  and  social  aspects  of  prophecy.  These  two 
aspects  of  prophetic  religion  lie  behind  nearly  all  that 
is  said  in  these  publications. 

Concerning  the  moral  aspect  of  prophecy,  John 
Howard  Yoder  says  in  Concern  No.  1  that  “Christian 
life  is  defined  most  basically  in  ethical  terms”  and  that 
nothing  should  rob  “obedience  in  ethics  of  primary 
rank.”  Artur  Mettler  says  in  The  Plough  that  “setting 
up  a  practical  program  that  will  permit  every  member 
of  the  congregation  to  lead  an  ‘ethical  life’  ...  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  prophetic  message.”  John  Curtis 
maintains  in  The  Call,  “We  are  able  to  know  and  do 
the  will  of  God  in  this  life.  Many  would  deny  this  as 
presumptuous,  but  we  know,  as  many  others  have  known, 
that  it  is  possible  through  Christ  within  to  do  that 
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which  we  could  not  do  ourselves.  God  sent  Christ  .  .  . 
to  set  us  free  to  know  and  serve  him.” 

Concerning  the  social  aspect  of  prophecy  we  are  told 
by  Artur  Mettler  that  "The  demand  of  the  prophetic 
spirit  is  distinguished  by  its  call  for  a  people.  .  .  .  Ana¬ 
baptists  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  Quakers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  saw  themselves  as  the  revival  of  the 
all-inclusive  prophetic  demand  to  form  the  core  of  the 
future  people  of  God  and  to  take  up  the  battle  with  the 
world  in  new  and  changing  forms.”  The  Call  states: 
"God  wants  His  people  to  be  gathered  into  a  community 
of  witnesses  who  by  corporate  faithfulness  to  the  word 
of  their  Lord  bear  a  joint  testimony  to  his  truth  and 
against  the  world’s  evil.”  Is  not  the  church,  asks  Paul 
Peachy  in  Concern  No.  2,  "the  people  of  God  constituted 
by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  the  response  by  faith  of 
discipleship  on  the  part  of  men?” 

A  Meeting  of  the  Three  Groups 

The  similarity  of  the  witness  in  these  publications 
has  been  evident  to  all  concerned,  and  contacts  by  cor¬ 
respondence  and  intervisitation  led  to  a  proposal  by  the 
Mennonites  for  a  meeting  of  the  three  groups.  On 
March  31  and  April  1  such  a  gathering  was  held  at 
Westtown  School. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  The  Call  this  conference  was 
a  drawing  together  of  three  tributaries  which  form  a 
stream  of  Christianity  which  is  neither  Protestant  nor 
Catholic.  More  than  either  of  the  other  publications 
The  Call  has  aimed  to  present  its  message  within  the 
framework  of  a  prophetic  understanding  of  Christian 
history  which  sees  in  the  Anabaptist  and  Quaker  move¬ 
ments  the  inauguration  of  a  new  spiritual  reformation 
that  transcends  Protestantism.  The  Call  describes  itself 
as  a  "journal  of  Spiritual  Reformation”  and  it  under¬ 
stands  the  spiritual  reformation  to  be  as  distinct  from 
Protestantism  as  Protestantism  is  distinct  from  Cathol¬ 
icism. 

The  great  cause  of  the  early  Quakers  was  to  establish 
the  spiritual  reformation  and  to  complete  the  work  so 
nobly  begun  by  the  Anabaptists.  The  conference  at 
Westtown  was  thus  for  the  Quakers  present  a  develop¬ 
ment  fraught  with  great  possibilities.  As  we  see  it,  the 
link  that  already  joins  Anabaptists  and  Quakers  in  their 
joint  peace  activities  as  Historic  Peace  Churches  sym¬ 
bolizes  a  more  profound  spiritual  kinship  that  needs 
now  to  be  recognized  and  re-emphasized  as  never  before. 
The  Plough  (Vol.  Ill,  No.  1)  editorially  affirmed  that 
it  shares  the  vision  of  "a  revival  of  .  .  .  the  Spiritual 
Reformation  which  found  its  expression  in  the  so-called 
Anabaptist  and  Quaker  Movements.” 

The  Plough  speaks  for  a  group  who  have  translated 


their  vision  into  a  living,  visible  reality.  Their  neo- 
Hutterite  movement  has  been  growing  since  1920  and 
now  has  Bruderhofs  m  the  United  States,  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  England,  and  Germany. 

For  the  Mennonites  and  Quakers  at  this  conference 
the  great  questions  were  "How  can  our  vision  become 
a  reality?  What  responsibility  devolves  upon  us?  What 
is  the  next  step?” 

Each  group  felt  a  power  drawing  toward  closer  fel¬ 
lowship  and  greater  dedication  within  their  respective 
groups.  A  sense  of  call  to  come  out  of  our  separate  in¬ 
dividual  lives  and  live  not  to  ourselves  but  for  Christ 
was  felt  with  fresh  urgency.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
coming  together  of  representatives  of  these  three  tradi¬ 
tions  in  one  gathering  had  resulted  in  a  heightened 
sense  of  vision  and  dedication  on  the  part  of  each. 

Differences  among  the  three  groups  were  recognized, 
but  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  gathering  to 
deal  with  these  differences.  There  was  no  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  or  of  sacrificing  truth  for  the  sake  of  unity, 
but  underlying  all  the  sessions  there  was  a  desire  to 
come  into  that  unity  which  is  as  perfect  as  the  unity 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

The  spiritual  kinship  of  the  three  traditions  was 
deeply  felt  and  all  shared  the  hope  that,  by  Christ’s 
unifying  power,  the  three  groups  may  be  brought  into 
closer  fellowship.  Plans  were  made  to  keep  in  touch 
and  hold  similar  gatherings  in  the  future. 

This  is  a  time  for  young  men  to  see  visions  and  old 
men  to  dream  dreams.  A  fresh  outpouring  of  God’s 
spirit  is  being  felt  among  those  groups  who  have  the 
spiritual  reformation  as  their  heritage.  A  third  voice  is 
calling  us  to  a  third  way  which  is  beyond  liberalism 
and  orthodoxy.  We  have  seen  how  this  third  voice  has 
been  heard  independently  in  these  three  separate  groups. 
Is  this  not  evidence  of  the  Spirit’s  working? 

One  Voice 

By  Marie  Gilchrist 

At  night  they  are  all  one  to  me: 

The  sough  of  the  wind,  the  noise  of  the  sea. 

The  surge  in  the  treetops,  steady  and  strong. 

The  heavier  roar 
Of  surf  on  the  shore — 

Wave  voices  in  a  crowding  throng — 

And  winds  conferring  with  the  sibilant  leaves. 
Wind  and  tide — 

And  God  beside? 

One  Voice  that  interweaves 

Their  midnight  utterances  to  deathless  song. 
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Wilmington  Yearly  Meeting 

August  16  to  21 1 1956 

N  several  ways  the  65th  annual  sessions  of  Wilmington 

Yearly  Meeting,  Five  Years,  had  a  new  look.  For  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  sessions 
were  held  away  from  Wilmington.  The  1953  sessions  were 
held  at  Friendsville,  Tennessee.  This  year  the  sessions  were 
held  in  the  Friends  Church  in  the  village  of  Leesburg,  about 
20  miles  southeast  of  Wilmington,  Ohio.  For  the  first  time 
in  recent  history  the  sessions  were  held  over  a  week  end,  from 
Thursday  to  Tuesday,  August  16  to  21,  and  were  shortened 
one  day.  On  Sunday,  an  all-day  session  was  held  at  Quaker 
Knoll,  the  Yearly  Meeting  camp  on  Lake  Cowan. 

There  was  a  new  look  also  in  programing.  Each  morn¬ 
ing’s  business  session  opened  with  a  period  of  worship  during 
which  Harold  Tollefson  spoke  to  the  condition  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  through  timely  Bible  studies.  Each  morning  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  business  session  Samuel  D.  Marble,  president 
of  Wilmington  College,  brought  a  stirring  challenge  through 
a  series  of  Quaker  lectures  dealing  with  the  truth,  the  testi¬ 
monies,  the  traits,  and  the  transmission  of  our  faith.  After¬ 
noons  were  devoted  to  a  direct  presentation  of  Friendly  con¬ 
cerns,  mostly  by  means  of  panel  discussions.  At  1:30  came  the 
Young  Friends  Forum,  a  time  for  the  frank  discussion  of  Young 
Friends  concerns  on  moral  standards,  the  draft,  vocations,  and 
achieving  poise.  These  sessions  were  planned  and  carried 
through  by  Young  Friends.  Following  this.  Friends  addressed 
themselves  on  successive  afternoons  to  discussions  on  peace 
and  social  concerns,  educational  concerns,  stewardship,  and 
evangelism  and  the  outreach  of  Friends.  Each  evening  there 
was  a  meeting  for  worship  in  which  Lloyd  S.  Cressman, 
president  of  Friends  University,  brought  a  series  of  deeply 
searching  messages  on  the  general  theme  of  “Foundations  for 
a  Personal  Faith.” 

Noticeable  at  Leesburg  was  a  new  interest  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  as  demonstrated  by  the  consistently  excellent  at¬ 
tendance,  by  the  number  of  younger  couples  and  Young 
Friends  in  attendance,  and  by  the  widespread  sharing  in  the 
sessions  by  Friends  of  the  area.  Friends  discovered  a  real 
oneness  of  feeling  which  encouraged  a  high  degree  of  indi¬ 
vidual  participation. 

During  Yearly  Meeting  the  30th  annual  session  of  Junior 
Yearly  Meeting  was  held,  with  about  80  Juniors  enrolled. 
The  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  studied  “The  Bible  through  the 
Ages,”  conducted  its  own  business  sessions,  and  had  craft 
periods  each  afternoon.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Junior  clerks  presided  as 
the  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  brought  greetings  and  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  its  concerns. 

On  Tuesday  evening  after  the  closing  session  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  fellowship  banquet  of  the  U.S.F.W.  (United 
Society  of  Friends  Women)  and  Quaker  Men  were  held.  At 
the  well-attended  women’s  banquet,  several  outgoing  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  present.  En  route  to  Kenya  were  John  and 
Mary  Caughey  of  Bamesville,  Ohio,  and  Homer  and  Gladys 


Dorrell  of  Indiana;  also  present  were  Louis  and  Shirley  Locke 
of  the  East  Africa  Mission.  Seventy  men  attended  the  Quaker 
Men’s  banquet  and  heard  Samuel  D.  Marble  speak  of  his 
experiences  during  the  past  year  as  a  member  of  the  Quaker 
team  at  the  United  Nations. 

Harold  Chance  of  Philadelphia  was  most  acceptably  in 
attendance,  lifting  the  meeting  to  a  high  point  in  the  Sunday 
afternoon  meeting  at  Quaker  Knoll  with  his  moving  appeal 
“So  Little  Time." 

It  may  be  aporopriate  in  concluding  this  report  to  share 
with  Friends  the  last  paragraph  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  epistle: 
“We  have  sensed  the  need  for  greater  dependence  upon  God’s 
guidance,  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  many  Quaker  men 
and  women  who  will  meet  with  us  in  October,  and  for  the  even 
larger  conference  of  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  hemisphere, 
which  will  be  with  us  next  year.  As  we  feel  the  tides  of  interest 
and  affection  flow  between  you  and  us,  let  us  pray  that  the 
spirit  of  good  will  and  appreciation  for  each  other  may  lead, 
in  time,  to  a  sense  of  community  in  which  we  shall  work 
together  for  the  day  when  mankind  achieves  harmony,  order, 

Robert  J.  Rumsey 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America  decided 
at  its  March  meeting  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  to  invite  two 
German  Young  Friends  to  visit  the  United  States  and  Canada 
this  fall.  German  Young  Friends  chose  Peter  Funke  of  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Lott^ore  Roloff  of  Berlin,  a  member  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Meeting.  These  two  Friends  arrived  in  New  York 
on  September  24.  Peter  has  to  return  early  in  January;  Lotte 
must  leave  in  the  middle  of  December. 

Lotte  Roloff,  who  is  19,  has  been  to  America  before  (1950 
to  1953)  and  is  now  studying  law  at  Berlin  Free  University. 
She  will  graduate  in  about  three  years.  She  plans  to  practice 
law.  Her  itinerary  from  October  into  early  November  includes 
visits  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  Virginia  Beach,  Va.;  Woodland 
and  Guilford  College,  N.  C.;  Richmond,  Indiana;  the  area 
of  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  Canada;  and  Ohio. 

Peter  Funke,  who  is  29,  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the 
U.S.A.  for  one  year  and  in  England  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
While  there  he  attended  Sutton  and  Cambridge  Meetings. 
He  is  now  working  for  his  doctorate  in  English  and  history 
at  Hamburg  and  proposes  to  teach  later  in  secondary  schools 
in  Germany.  His  itinerary,  as  tentatively  outlined,  includes 
visits  during  October  in  New  England;  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Richmond,  Indiana;  Chicago;  and  Iowa.  In  early  November 
he  will  go  to  California  by  way  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska. 


James  E.  Bristol,  director  of  the  Community  Peace  Educa¬ 
tion  Program  of  the  A.F.S.C.,  has  written  an  eight-page 
pamphlet.  The  Missing  Ingredient — Unilateral  Disarmament. 
It  is  recommended  for  individual  reading  and  group  study. 
The  price  is  five  cents  (25  for  $1.00).  The  pamphlet  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  20  South 
12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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Charles  Marland,  an  English  Friend  who  is  now  living  at 
Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  writes  us  that  an  essay  competi¬ 
tion  has  been  arranged  this  semester  at  Bamesville  School, 
Ohio,  on  "The  Abolition  of  War.”  A  month  in  England  is  to 
be  one  of  the  prizes.  Other  Quaker  schools  or  colleges  may 
consider  following  this  example  in  order  to  encourage  study 
of  the  subject. 

Charles  Marland  has  been  encouraged  to  prolong  his  stay 
among  Friends  in  the  U.S.A.  until  next  May  (1957) .  His  con¬ 
cern  is  for  unity  and  deepening  fellowship  among  Christians, 
especially  Friends  and  F.O.R.  groups.  He  is  willing  also  to 
lecture  on  Russia  to  Rotary  or  other  groups.  He  will  be  at 
Pendle  Hill  during  October. 


Earl  G.  Harrison,  Jr.,  has  accepted  a  position  at  Antioch 
College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  as  assistant  to  the  college  pastor 
in  the  department  of  philosophy  and  religion. 


The  Houston  Post,  Texas,  of  June  29,  1956,  carried  a 
picture  of  Martha  Peery  and  Bob  Gwyn  and  an  article  about 
their  Quaker  wedding  scheduled  for  the  next  day.  Under  the 
care  of  Houston  Meeting,  this  was  probably  the  6rst  Friends 
wedding  in  Harris  County,  Texas. 


Jane  Holton  of  Woodstown  Meeting,  N.  J.,  who  graduated 
from  Dean  Junior  College  in  June  with  the  highest  scholastic 
average  in  her  class,  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
dietician  at  Hartford  College,  Conn. 


Arthur  W.  Binns,  a  member  of  Swarthmore  Meeting,  Pa., 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Summer  Sanctuary  Committee  of 
the  Community  Church  of  the  Rockies  at  Estes  Park,  Colo. 


An  exhibit  of  art  by  children,  sponsored  by  Art  for  World 
Friendship,  will  be  shown  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art  from  October  24  to  November  7.  Maude  Muller  of  Provi¬ 
dence  Meeting,  Pa.,  has  had  a  large  part  in  promoting  the 
exhibit. 


Benjamin  S.  Ngaira  flew  from  Nairobi  to  Tananarive  on 
October  6  to  attend  Madagascar  Yearly  Meeting  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  East  Africa. 
Other  visiting  Friends  who  expected  to  be  present  when  Mada¬ 
gascar  Yearly  Meeting  observed  the  75th  anniversary  of  Friends 
work  on  that  island,  included  Margaret  Burke,  secretary  of  the 
^^adagascar  Committee  of  Friends  Service  Council,  and  Levinus 
Painter,  who  represented  the  American  Friends  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  and  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation. 
Benjamin  Ngaira,  who  is  administrative  secretary  of  East 
Africa  Yearly  Meeting,  wrote  to  the  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation  of  his  pleasure  at  the  prosjject  of  presenting 
in  person  the  greetings  which  East  African  Friends  wished  to 
be  conveyed  to  Madagascar. 


George  and  Carrie  Davis  of  Penllyn,  Pa.,  members  of 
Gwynedd  Meeting,  Pa.,  celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  on  September  15,  1956. 


As  part  of  its  observance  of  International  Museum  Week, 
October  7  to  13,  the  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance,  251  South  18th 
Street,  offered  several  shows  "selected  to  give  an  international 
flavor  and  to  give  the  public  a  comprehensive  view  of  what’s 
going  on  in  art  in  America.”  Among  the  featured  displays 
were  exquisite  examples  of  jewelry  and  silversmithing  by 
Virginia  Wireman  Cute,  a  member  of  Green  Street  Meeting, 
Philadelphia. 


The  Philadelphia  Week-end  Work  Camp  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  Social  Order  Committee  is  starting 
its  17th  season  with  a  larger  staff  than  ever  before.  Five  young 
men  are  living  and  working  in  South  Philadelphia  to  bring 
more  work  campers  into  closer  personal  relationships  with 
more  South  Philadelphia  neighbors  than  has  ever  been  pos¬ 
sible  before.  Three  work  camps  per  week  end  will  be  attempted 
as  soon  as  the  number  of  volunteers  can  be  sufficiently  in¬ 
creased,  but  this  will  also  depend  upon  an  increased  number 
of  married  men  and  women  volunteering  to  serve  as  chaperons. 
Through  the  year  there  will  be  special  work  camps  for  groups 
of  college  age  and  older,  as  well  as  special  emphasis  work 
camps  directed  towards  specific  problems  and  interests  in  thfe 
community,  with  resource  leaders.  One  new  member  of  the 
staff  is  John  T.  Kirk,  a  Young  Friend  who  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  El  Salvador;  the  others  are  Jonathan  Clark,  John 
Corry,  Peter  Hill,  and  Larry  Swift.  The  staff  is  hoping  for 
invitations  to  speak  or  show  the  Week-end  Work  Camp  movie 
to  Friends  Meetings  and  other  groups. 

The  weekly  sequence  started  on  October  12.  Further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  had  from  David  S.  Richie,  1515  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  (telephone,  RIttenhouse  6-8656). 


Correction:  The  membership  of  57th  Street  Meeting,  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  January  1932  consisted  of  94  Friends,  56  of  whom  were 
Five  Years  Friends  and  38  General  Conference  Friends,  in¬ 
cluding  children.  (See  page  595  of  our  issue  for  September  15, 
1956.  The  State  of  the  Society  report  wrongly  reversed  these 
figures.) 


Fifteen  students  from  the  East  and  the  West  participated 
in  a  special  two-week  International  Seminar  which  ended 
September  1  in  Vienna.  The  seminar,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  was  attended  by  young 
people  from  Bulgaria,  France,  West  Germany,  India,  Italy, 
The  Netherlands,  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  subject 
for  the  discussions  was  "The  Role  of  the  Individual  and  of 
the  State  in  Creating  Conditions  for  Peace.” 

Three  consultants  who  assisted  the  group  in  its  study  and 
discussion  were  William  Edgerton,  an  American  Friend  who 
is  assistant  professor  of  Slavic  languages  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.F.S.C.; 
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Nicolas  Liubimov,  professor  at  the  Institute  for  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  Institute  for  Foreign  Trade  in  Moscow;  and 
B.H.M.  Vlekke,  professor  of  international  political  relations 
at  the  University  of  Leiden.  The  staff  included  William 
Barton  of  Great  Britain  (chairman),  Friedel  Barton  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Svend-Aage  Hestoft  of  Denmark.  William  and 
Friedel  Barton  are  British  Friends.  William  Barton  is  suc¬ 
ceeding  Paul  Sturge  this  year  as  secretary  of  Friends  Service 
Council,  London. 


Race  Street  Centenary 

November  25  and  26  are  the  dates  for  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Friends  Meeting  Houses  which  face 
Race  Street  and  Cherry  Street  west  of  15th  Street  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Central  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Friends  Historical 
Association  announce  two  public  meetings,  a  loan  exhibit, 
and  a  commemorative  booklet. 

On  November  25  meeting  for  worship  at  10:30  a.m.  will 
be  held  in  Race  Street  Meeting  House.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  season  of  fellowship,  reminiscing,  and  bodily  refreshment 
in  the  Cherry  Street  Room. 

Friends  who  are  willing  to  lend  pictures  or  articles  of 
interest  of  the  period  of  1856  may  send  them  to  Katharine 
Griest,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  by  November  1. 
An  historical  account  has  been  written  by  Frances  Williams 
Browin  and  will  be  available  at  the  meetings.  It  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  booklet. 

The  Friends  Historical  Association  will  give  further  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  occasion  by  holding  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
Race  Street  Meeting  Room,  November  26  at  7:30  p.m.  At 
that  time  Richmond  P.  Miller  will  review  those  chapters  of 
Friends  history  which  were  made  by  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  and  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  between  1856 
and  1956. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  Friends  and  others  from  near  and 
far  will  gather  to  share  the  activities  and  to  greet  old  friends. 

M.  Annie  Archer 


The  Baltimore  Camp 

Fifty-eight  boys  and  girls  and  a  Friends  staff  of  18  took  off 
for  western  Maryland  mountains  and  lakes  the  last  week  in 
August.  When  parents  came  for  young  Friends  the  first  of 
September,  there  was  no  doubt  about  time  well  spent.  It  was 
the  first  Friends  Camp  in  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  since 
Camp  Keewadin  days.  For  one  week  young  people  of  nine 
Monthly  Meetings  swam,  hiked,  played,  and  sang  under 
Friends  leadership,  near  Bittinger  in  western  Maryland. 

The  daily  program  included  a  morning  dip  for  those  with 
an  extra  zest  for  mountain  water;  morning  worship;  crafts; 
swimming;  a  discovery  period,  when  everyone  divided  into 
small  groups  to  explore  nature;  the  life  of  William  Penn  or 
whatever  the  leader  found  worthy  of  discovery.  The  evening 
was  stunt  time  and  finally  worship  together.  The  days  went 
all  too  quickly,  so  quickly  that  we  must  have  a  two-week  camp 
next  year.  Then  there  will  be  time  for  another  trip  to  visit 


Friends  on  Deer  Creek  Lake.  Young  Friends  on  the  staff  even 
had  enough  energy  left  for  a  Labor  Day  Young  Friends  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  theme  “The  Peace  Testimony  of  Friends.” 
There  is  not  space  here  to  tell  of  the  surprise  party  given  to 
a  counselor  one  evening,  the  camp  orchestra,  or  exploring  the 
beaver  dam!  We  all  are  a  little  browner,  and  we  are  going 
back  next  year.  Marshall  Sutton 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

In  an  article  of  the  September  22  issue,  “Growth  and 
Strength  in  the  Written  Word”  by  Robert  Crane,  there  is  a 
mistake  about  the  French  edition  of  Robert  Barclay’s  Apology. 
Two  editions  were  printed,  the  first  from  the  Latin  in  1702, 
the  second  in  1797  and  the  translator  was  a  Frenchman,  E.  P. 
Bridel.  Both  were  printed  in  London. 

Absecon,  N.  J.  Henry  van  Etten 


In  our  group  we  have  a  retired  teacher.  She  is  extremely 
capable,  and  when  we  have  a  study  group  in  religious  or  inter¬ 
national  questions,  it  is  of  course  very  helpful  when  she 
comes.  But  sometimes  when  we  grow  older,  we  do  not  realize 
how  talkative  we  get.  As  soon  as  the  person  giving  the  intro¬ 
duction  has  finished,  she’ll  start  giving  an  initial  lecture  on  the 
subject,  preventing  a  mutual  sharing  of  ideas  from  the  other 
participants.  Once  when  I  sat  next  to  her,  I  put  my  hand  on 
her  knee  and  Ssked  her  to  stop  talking.  She  did  so  at  once, 
and  I  felt  uneasy.  After  a  while  I  asked:  “Did  I  hurt  you?” 
She  answered:  “I  live  in  a  spirit  in  which  nothing  can  hurt 
me.  Either  you  are  right  and  I  feel  grateful  for  your  help, 
or  you  are  wrong.  Then  I  just  leave  it.” 

If  a  person  says  in  meeting  something  that  is  not  to  our 
agreement,  we  just  leave  it.  Let  our  lives  be  a  prolonged 
meeting  for  worship. 

Bromma,  Sweden  Inca  Bergman 


The  abstract  of  the  answer  to  the  Twelfth  Query  presented 
to  Westfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  which  appeared  on  page 
361  of  the  Friends  Journal  of  June  9,  1956,  is  disturbing. 
First,  the  statement  says  that  the  avoidance  of  military  training 
and  service  could  lead  to  the  destruction  “of  everything  else 
that  we  believe  in.”  How  many  things  does  a  committed 
Christian  believe  in?  He  may  have  preferences  for  a  certain 
type  of  government  or  other  human  forms,  but  a  dedicated 
Christian  must  have  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  faith.  One 
thing  is  supremely  important,  and  “everything  else”  must 
assume  its  secondary  place. 

Next,  that  wars  are  now  “police  actions”  (were  they  ever 
anything  else?)  is  used  as  a  defense  of  war.  Can  a  Christian 
defend  anything  else  but  that  which  comes  from  sacrificial 
love?  Can  a  Christian  defend  the  violence  that  is  overt  or 
implied  in  any  police  action,  municipal  or  international? 

Last,  the  writer  feared  that  a  pacifist  nation  might  “let  a 
light  go  out”  which  would  never  be  rekindled.  What  kind  of 
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light  does  a  nation  have  for  preserving  when  it  is  willing  to 
engage  in  wholesale,  loveless  violence?  If  it  is  a  real  concern 
that  the  light  of  Christ  be  ever  before  the  world,  then  that 
light  is  to  be  obeyed,  not  defended  by  armies. 

Primavera,  Alto,  Paraguay  Milton  Zimmerman 


Coming  Events 

OCTOBER 

20 — Milton  and  Margaret  Wagner  will  give  an  illustrated  talk 
on  their  stay  in  Japan  at  Oxford  Meeting,  Pa.,  8  p.m. 

20 — Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  London  Grove,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 
and  1:30  p.m.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  9  a.m.  Earle 
Edwards,  associate  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  will  give  an  illustrated  talk  on  his  summer  spent 
as  director  of  a  work  camp  in  Mexico.  Lunch  will  be  served. 

20 —  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  composed  of  Friends  Meetings 
in  northeastern  Massachusetts  and  southern  New  Hampshire,  at 
the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Meeting  House,  45  Avon  Street.  Ministry 
and  Counsel,  10  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.;  lunch,  12:30  p.m.;  business 
session,  2  p.m. 

21 —  Adult  Forum  at  Old  Haverford  Meeting,  St.  Dennis  Lane 
and  Eagle  Road,  Oakmont,  Pa.,  10:15  a.m.;  Lyman  Riley,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  First-day  school  at  Birmingham  Meeting,  Pa.,  “The 
Meeting  Community.” 

21 — Centre  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  West  Branch  Meeting, 
Grampian,  Pa.  Ministry  and  Counsel,  10  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m. 
Alfred  Mikesell  will  speak  in  the  afternoon  after  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  at  1:30  p.m. 

21 — Southern  Half-Yearly  Meeting  at  Camden,  Del.,  11  a.m. 

21 — Conference  Class,  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Philadelphia, 
11:40  a.m.:  James  E.  Bristol,  “Speak  Truth  to  Power.” 

21 — Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry  at 
Darby,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  1017  Main  Street,  2  p.m.  To  be  con¬ 
sidered:  the  Fourth  Query;  the  annual  report  based  on  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  constituent  Monthly  Meetings  on  Worship  and  Ministry. 

21 — Forum  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  8  p.m.:  George 
Hardin,  “Basic  Beliefs  of  Quakerism:  The  Testimony  of  Peace.”  To 
follow,  discussion  and  coffee  hour. 

21 — Friends  Forum  in  the  Woodstown  Meeting  House,  N.  J., 
7:30  p.m.;  Mildred  Young  of  Pendle  Hill,  “The  Testimony  of 
Simplicity.” 

23 — Women's  Problems  Group  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  10:45  a.m.:  Dorothy  Day.  Fellowship  afterwards. 

22  to  24 — ^Joint  New  York-New  England  Conference  at  Woolman 
Hill,  Deerfield,  Mass.  Various  phases  of  Meeting  work  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Theme,  "The  Christian  Gospel  as  Understood  by  Friends.” 

25— Lecture  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  8  p.m.:  Timothy 
Haworth  of  the  International  Resistance  Corporation,  “The  Grow¬ 
ing  Edges  of  Human  Relations  in  Modem  Industry.” 

26  to  28 — ^Visit  of  Young  Friends  from  the  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  areas  with  Friends  of  Shrewsbury  Monthly  Meeting,  N,  J. 
Work,  recreation,  discussion,  worship,  fellowship.  For  details  see 
page  659  of  our  issue  for  October  13,  1956. 

27 — Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Providence  Meeting,  Media. 
Pa.,  3:30  p.m.  Theme,  “Our  Outreach  to  Our  Neighbors.”  After¬ 
noon,  Thomas  Colgan,  “The  Delaware  County  Council  on  Human 
Relations,”  and  a  report  from  Fred  and  Sarah  Swan  of  their  year’s 
work  in  Japan.  Evening,  Florence  D,  Tobiessen,  J,  Paul  Brown,  and 
Richmond  P,  Miller,  reporting  for  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
Social  Service  Committee,  “How  Is  Your  Community  Organized 
for  Social  Service?” 

27 — Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Meeting 
House,  10:30  a.m.  In  the  afternoon  Dorothy  Hutchinson  will  give 
a  talk  on  her  “Journey  of  Friendship”  (illustrated  with  slides)  and 


relate  this  to  the  friendship  theme  of  her  experience  in  Alabama. 

28 — Adult  classes  at  Chestnut  Hill  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  10:30  a.m.  meeting  for  worship:  William  Hubben,  editor 
of  the  Friends  Journal,  “The  New  Testament.” 

28 — Conference  Class,  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Philadelphia, 
11:40  a.m.:  T.  Smedley  Bartram,  Jr.,  “A.F.S.C.  Projects  in  Israel.” 

28 — Connecticut  Valley  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Old  Chapel,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass.  Worship,  10:45  a.m.; 
lunch,  11:45  a.m.;  business,  12:45  p.m.;  panel  discussion,  2  p.m.: 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committees.  Quarterly  Meeting  on 
Ministry  and  Counsel  will  be  held  beginning  with  supper  at  6  p.m., 
on  October  27,  at  the  home  of  Helen  Griffith,  69  Woodbridge  Ter¬ 
race,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

28 — Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry  at 
High  Street  Meeting  House,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  2  p.m. 

28 — Address  at  Birmingham  Meeting,  Pa.,  8  p.m.:  Fred  and  Sarah 
Swan,  “Visiting  among  Friends  in  Japan,”  illustrated  with  slides. 

28 — Rufus  Jones  Lecture,  sponsored  by  State  College  Meeting, 
Pa.,  and  the  University  Christian  Association,  in  the  Schwab  Audi¬ 
torium,  campus  of  Pennsylvania  State  University,  8  p.m.:  Dr.  Moses 
Bailey,  professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  “Our  Faith  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.” 

NOVEMBER 

1 — Lecture  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  8  p.m.;  Alfred 
Hoffman,  “Thirty  Years  in  Labor  Organization.” 

2  to  5 — Sweden  Yearly  Meeting  at  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

3 —  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Westtown,  Pa.,  10:30  a.m. 

4 —  Regular  circular  meeting  for  worship  at  Chichester  Meeting 
House,  Pa.,  3  p.m.  The  Meeting  is  situated  on  Meeting  House 
Road  near  Boothwyn,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

4 — Forum  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  8  p.m:  Richmond 
P.  Miller,  “Quakers  and  Christians.” 

Coming:  Founders  Day  Observance  at  Guilford  College,  N.  C., 
November  8  and  9.  Francis  C.  Anscombe  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C., 
who  is  presently  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  Friends  and  their 
activities  in  North  Carolina,  will  give  an  address  in  the  student 
chapel  both  days  on  "Quakerism  and  Politics  in  North  Carolina.” 
The  Ward  Lecture,  seventh  in  the  annual  series,  will  be  given  by 
Frederick  B.  Tolies  on  “Quakerism  and  Politics.”  Copies  of  the 
Ward  Lecture  are  free  on  request  from  the  College.  Novmber  9, 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Ministers’  Association  on  the  campus. 

BIRTHS 

ADAMS — On  February  14,  to  Dr.  G.  Richard  and  Terrie  Kinsey 
Adams  of  Ellsworth,  Maine,  a  son  named  John  Quincy  Adams. 

ANGELL — On  September  29,  to  Stephen  L.  Jr.,  and  Barbara 
Allee  Angell  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  a  son  named  Thomas  Nathaniel 
Newlin  Angell.  His  parents  and  sister  and  brother  are  members 
of  57th  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Chicago. 

CUTLER — On  September  14,  to  Bruce  and  Tina  Cutler  of 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  a  son  named  David  Wales  Cutler.  His  father 
is  a  member  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  Meeting  and  is  presently  so¬ 
journing  with  the  Manhattan,  Kansas,  Meeting. 

FORD — On  June  25,  to  Edward  L.  and  Shirley  Kinsey  Ford  of 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  their  third  child  and  first  son,  named  Edward 
Norman  Ford. 

HILTNER — On  September  22,  in  Reading,  Pa.,  to  Robert  J. 
and  Mary  C.  Hiltner,  members  of  Reading-Exeter  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  a  daughter  named  Sharon  Elizabeth  Hiltner.  The  grand¬ 
parents  are  James  R.  and  June  Hiltner  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  and  A. 
Hurford  and  Alice  F,  Crosman  of  Media  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

JONES — On  October  2,  to  G.  Pownall  and  Margaret  B.  Jones 
of  Avondale,  Pa.,  a  daughter  named  Ellen  Brosius  Jones.  Her 
parents  and  brothers,  Charles  and  David,  are  members  of  New 
Garden  Meeting,  Pa. 

KINSEY — On  August  14,  to  David  N.  and  Shirley  Holt  Kinsey 
of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  a  son  named  David  Nathaniel  Kinsey,  Jr.  He 
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is  a  birthright  member  of  Richland  Monthly  Meeting,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa. 

MARRIAGE 

TAGGART-JONES— On  August  18.  at  Elkton,  Md.,  Dorothy 
Pauline  Jones,  a  daughter  of  Walter  M.  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Jones, 
and  Lewis  Walter  Taggart,  son  of  Walter  F.  and  Marie  Dora  Tag¬ 
gart  of  Pitman,  N.  J.  The  bride  is  a  member  of  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J., 
Monthly  Meeting. 

DEATHS 

DUELL — On  May  8,  1955,  Jennie  R.  Duell  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida.  She  was  a  member  of  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing. 

SHERWIN — On  September  10,  Frank  Sherwin  of  Mullica  Hill, 
N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  84  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Mullica  Hill, 


N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Alice  Moore 
Sherwin,  a  son,  Edward,  and  a  daughter.  Edith. 

TAYLOR — On  July  51,  Frankun  S.  Taylor  of  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  at  the  age  of  86  years.  He  was  a  birthright  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends  and  recently  a  member  of  the  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J., 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Frances  Taylor 
Rich  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

TONKIN — On  May  22,  Charles  Tonkin  of  Woodstown,  N.  J., 
at  the  age  of  84  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J., 
Monthly  Meeting  and  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Marion  Layton 
of  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

UNDERHILL — On  July  26,  Mary  Underhill  of  Aubumdale, 
Mass.,  and  Windsor,  Vt.  She  was  a  birthright  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1894  of  Swarthmore 
College,  and  retired  in  1929  from  the  New  York  Public  School 
System.  Her  legal  residence  was  3  West  51st  Street,  New  York  City. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

PKOBKIX — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Olendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West  Mitchell. 

TUCBOH  —  Friends  Meeting,  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk.  John  A.  Salyer,  746  East 
Fifth  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


CALIFORNIA 

C^ABBIEOIIT — Friends  meeting,  9:30  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

XiA  JOIiBA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
Kline  and  Draper,  Kirkhouse,  Presbyterian 
church.  Visitors  call  QL  4-7459. 

FASADBirA — Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing.  Meeting  for  worship.  East  Orange 
Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m.,  the 
second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

BAN  FBANCIBCO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


CONNECTICUT 

HABTFOBD  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON— The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

GAINBSVIBLB  —  Meetli^  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JACXSONVXXiLB  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  T.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  Evergreen  9-4346. 

MTARfT — Friends  meeting  held  on  top  floor 
of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 

BT.  FBTBBSBTTBG — Friends  Meeting.  130 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


ILLINOIS 

CKXOAOO— The  67th  Street  MeeUng  of  all 
Friends.  Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOH  SEREHBA,  21 S  Felton  htmt.  Cellingdale,  Pi. 

Free  Mtimcrtet  and  delivery  within  SO  miles  of 
Philadelphia  .  .  .  llrtt-claM  work  at  reotanable 
rates  .  .  .  aver  30  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


Quaker  House,  6616  Woodlawn  Avenue. 
Monthly  meeting  (following  6  p.m.  supper 
there)  every  first  Friday.  Telephone  BUt- 
terfleld  8-3066. 

SOWNBBB  OBOVB  (suburban  Chicago) — 
Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m., 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Avenue. 

IOWA 

DBS  MOINBS  —  Friends  Meeting.  2920 
Thirtieth  Street.  South  entrance.  Wor- 
shlp,  10  a.m.;  classes.  11  a.m. _ 


LOUISIANA 

NBW  OBDBANS — Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  information  telephone  WA 
6890  or  UP  8245W. _ 

MASSACHUSETTS 

AXHBBST — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.. 
Old  Chapel.  Univ.  of  Mass.;  AL  3-5902. 

CAICBBXDOB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  9:80  a.m.  and  11  Am.,  6  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6888. 

WOBCESTBB — Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MINNESOTA 

KXNNBAFOZaB  —  Friends  Meeting.  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
Am.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9676. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS  CXTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  306 
West  39th  Avenue.  Unprogrammed  wor¬ 
ship  at  9:46  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Visiting 
Friends  always  welcome.  For  Information 
call  JA  1656. 

BT.  BOTTXS — Meeting  for  worship,  Sun¬ 
days  at  11  a.m.,  1528  Locust  Street.  For 
information  call  FL  3116. 


NEW  JERSEY 

DOVBB— Randolph  Meeting  House,  Quaker 
Church  Road.  First-day  school,  ll  Am.; 
meeting  for  worship.  11:16  a.m. 

KAN ABQT7 AN— First-day  school,  10  Am.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11:16  Am.  Routs  86 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 


NEW  MEXICO 

SANTA  PB  — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Garcia  Street 
Club,  669  Garcia  Street. 


NEW  YORK 

AIiBANT— Meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m.  at  T.M.C.Al,  423  SUte 
Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 

BUPPAIO  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  EL  0262. 

XiONG  XSXiAND  —  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock  Road. 
First-day  school,  9:46  Am.;  meeting  for 
worship.  11  Am. 

NBW  TOBX — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
Information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April;  221  East  16th  Street 
May — September:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhom  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  16th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street.  8:80  p.m. 

BCABBDAXiB — Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting. 
133  Popham  Road.  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  Frances  B. 
Compter,  17  Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains, 
New  York. 

STBAOVBB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  Am.  each  Flrst-dav,  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  612  Almond  Street. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JE  1-^984. 

CXiBVBXiAND — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2696. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HABBTBBTTBG— -Meeting  for  worsl^  and 
First-day  school,  11  Am.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

DANCABTBB — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10  Am»  new  meeting 
house,  Tulane  Terrace,  oil  U.  S.  80,  1^ 
miles  west  of  Lancaster. 
PXXDADBDPXXA — Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:80  Am.  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
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ADVEBTISZNO  BATES:  Display  adver- 
tlslny — 15<  per  aeate  line  or  $2.10  per  col¬ 
umn  Inch;  10%  discount  for  6 — 24  inser¬ 
tions  within  six  months;  1S%  discount  for 
25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 
Beytilar  Meeting’  notices — 15#  per  agate 
line;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 
Classified  advertising — 7#  per  word,  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  $1.00;  no  discount 
for  repeated  Insertions.  A  box  number 
will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  answers 
received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  of¬ 
fice  will  be  forwarded  without  charge. 
Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without 
extra  charge.  FBIEITDS  JOUBBAD,  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  BZ  6-7669. 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.  Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 


LANSDOWNE  EEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Feed  A.  Werneh,  President 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Private  hospital' 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR.  M.D. 
Director 


TEXAS 

HOUSTON — Friends  Worship  Group  each 
Sunday.  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6413. 


_ WANTED _ 

FAMILIES  who  want  to  enjoy  life  In  a 
successful  integrated  community  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  See  item  under  tAvailahle,  ‘‘Op¬ 
portunity  to  put  beliefs  into  action.” 


_ AVAILABLE _ 

ORGAN:  Wurtlizer  Spinnette,  four  years 
old,  excellent  condition,  $800.  Lawrence 
Croasdale,  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.,  WElsh  Val¬ 
ley  4-0656. 

SIX  BENCHES,  11'  and  13'  long,  with 
ctishions,  will  be  donated  by  Flushing 
Meeting,  N.  Y.,  if  transportation  charges 
paid;  also  set  of  quilting  frames.  Good 
space  heater  coal  stoves  for  sale. 

SUPERVISOR  FOR  SMALL  HOME  for 
retired  persons;  vicinity  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  or  Long  Island  preferred.  Tele¬ 
phone  Springfield,  Mass.,  RE  6-3044. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Buying,  planning,  cook¬ 
ing,  general  light  housework;  elderly  lady 
or  couple.  Box  W128,  Friends  Journal. 

ARAB  CHRISTIAN  STUDENT,  MAN,  26, 
will  baby  sit  in  exchange  for  board  in 
American  home;  excellent  English.  Con¬ 
tact  International  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Mrs.  Riaboff,  for  further  information. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  PUT  BELIEFS  into 
action.  You  can  live  your  beliefs  at  either 
of  these  two  Integrated  communities 
(majority  white  families)  under  Quaker 
leadership.  Concord  Park  —  modern  3-  and 
4-bedroom  ranch  homes,  $12,690;  old  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway  and  Route  132,  Trevose; 
one  mile  from  Philadelphia  interchange 
of  Pa.  Turnpike.  Orcenhelt  Knoll  —  con¬ 
temporary  hillside  homes,  3  to  5  bed¬ 
rooms;  woodland  setting  with  parks  on 
four  sides  including  2-acre  private  park; 
panelled  27'  living  room,  fireplace  set  in 
fioor-to-ceillng  glass  wall;  many  other 
unusual  features;  from  $10,050.  On  Holme 
Avenue  1  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  and  Pennypack  Circle  (in  city  lim¬ 
its).  Trade-ins  accepted.  Models  open 
daily  and  Sunday  to  9  p.m.  Telephone 
ELmwood  7-4356,  or  write  George  E.  Otto 
and  Morris  Milgram,  builders,  Trevose,  Pa. 


Central  Philadelphia,  Race  Street  west  of 
Fifteenth  Street. 

Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

4th  &  Arch  Streets.  First-  &  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  Rltten- 
house  6-3263. 

STATE  CODDEOB — 318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  0:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 
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Darlington 


Sanitarium 


WAWASET  ROAD 
(Rout*  842) 
WEST  CHESTER. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A  recognized  private  psychiatric  hospital.  Gimplete  modern  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services.  Qualified  physicians  may  retain  supervision  of  patients. 
Moderate  rates.  Own^  by  Friends  and  particularly  adapted  for  the  care  of 
elderly  and  confused  Friends. 

H.  VAN  DER  MEER,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  Telephone  West  Chester  3120 


October  20,  1956 
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CARETAKER  AVAILABLE 

Man  in  his  fifties,  well  educated  and 
of  absolute  inteKrity  and  honesty, 
seeks  position  as  caretaker  or  build- 
ins  superintendent,  preferably  in  the 
country.  Ez-constrnction  superintend¬ 
ent,  Kood  mechanical  and  electrical 
repair  man;  born  in  Russia,  wife 
bom  in  France,  both  U.  S.  citizens; 
excellent  bank  and  personal  refer¬ 
ences.  Interested  in  livins  on  and 
maintainins  an  estate  dorins  owner’s 
absence.  Available  1  January,  1957. 
Write  Box  0-130,  Friends  Journal. 


Committee  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  8-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 

PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-1535 


STRAWBRID6E 
&  CLOTHIER 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Ettablishad  1877 

A  coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a  beautiful  residential  com¬ 
munity  25  miles  from  New  York.  A  well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  desire  to 
live  a  creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 
KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  GRADE  12. 

A  reduction  in  tuition  it  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


GEORGE 

SCHOOL 


A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOLf  Grades  9‘12 

Founded  1893 


Applications  for  1957-58  are  now  welcome.  Children  of  Friends 
should  file  applications  by  February  1,  1957,  to  receive  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Others  should  file  applications  by  January  1,  1957. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


FRIENDS  hospital! 

;  Established  and  operated  since  1813  ^ 

)  by  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  < 

)  The  oldest  private,  non-profit  institution  in  America  devoted  f 

<  exclusively  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  ^ 

(  Roosevelt  Boulevard  and  Adams  Avenue  ( 
(  Philadelphia  24,  Pennsylvania  I 
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WESnOWN  RE6I0NA1  SCHOLARSHIPS 

1956 

Westtown  now  offers  fifteen  Competitive  Regional  Scholarships  based 
on  character,  leadership,  and  intellectual  performance.  Winners  receive 
grants  of  $500  each,  and  these  are  renewable  year  by  year  if  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  record  is  maintained.  To  be  eligible  a  pupil  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  or  has  been  a  Friend, 
and  be  ready  to  enter  either  grade  ten  or  eleven.  (Limited  vacancies  in 
grade  eleven.) 

Each  applicant  will  be  given,  in  his  home  locality,  three  subject  matter 
tests:  one  in  English,  one  in  algebra  or  geometry,  and  a  third  to  be 
selected  by  the  student.  Applications  for  1957-58  must  be  in  hand  by 
Second  Month  1st,  1957. 

For  application  forms  address: 

Daniel  D.  Test,  Jr.,  Headmaster 
Westtown  School 

Box  1000,  Westtown,  Pennsylvania 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
MORRISVILLE,  PA 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15Hi  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
N.xt  door  to  tho  AAooting  Houto 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  Nei.  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  quests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telepkeno  ORomercy  5-9193 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  —  College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


A  HOUSING  SERVICE 

in  the 

Philadelphia  Suburbs 

Endorsed  by  Friends 

YOU  can  help  to  overcome  racial  injustices 
in  your  suburban  community: 

•  Send  us  a  card  if  you  would  welcome 
a  responsible  family  from  a  minority 
aroup  as  neighbors. 

•  Tell  us  if  a  house  is  for  sale  in  your 
immediate  neighborhood. 

•  List  your  house  with  us  if  you  plan 
to  sell. 

CALL  us  if  you  want  TO  BUY  a  house  in  the 
suburbs.  Our  service  is  available  to  all. 

Friends  Suburban  Housing,  Inc. 

53  Cricket  Avenue  *  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Midway  9-9992 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Rtpriitntatiin 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  —  College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A  non-prafit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
-  Member  of  - 

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 


3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


OAKWOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 


Education  should  be  a 
process  v/hich  relates  in¬ 
tellect  to  basic  values  and 
develops  techniques  of  dis¬ 
criminating  choice. 


Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 

For  additional  information  write 
CHARLES  W.  HUTTON  -  -  -  -  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  —  disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


THR  UiaAL  INTBUUaaNCaiE. 


